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HE  Pleasures  of  Life  to¬ 
day  are  vastly  different 
to  those  in  the  dim 
ages  past . 

This  is  equally  so  in  all 
matters  of  Dress . 

Contrast  the  Attire  of  the 
primitive  ages  with  the  Art 
and  Workmanship  put  into  all 
classes  of  Apparel  to-day.  .  . 

It  is  quite  natural  to  want 
Well-fitting  Clothes,  made  from 
Reliable  Materials,  and  made 
by  Experienced  Workers,  such 
as  are  supplied  by . 

Barker  Bros.. 

bailors,  Drapers,  anfc  ©utfittera, 

9,  Leeds  Road,  ILKLEY. 
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Lecture  by  Mr.  Frank 


MUSEUM. 

Hall. 


(Reprinted  from  the  “  Ilkley  Free  Press,"  4th  March,  4910). 
- - T-h - — 


The  reading-room  of  the  Free  Library 
Buildings,  Ilkley,  was  crowded  to  the  doors 
on  Monday  evening,  when  the  Clerk  to  the 
Ilkley  District  Council,  Mr.  Frank  Hall, 
delivered  his  lecture  on  "The  Contents  of 
Ilkley  Museum/'  The  chair  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  I.  Dean,  J.P.,  who  was  support¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.  Graham 
(the  librarian),  and  others. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  desire  of  the 


Committee  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  contents 
of  the  Museum,  I  find,  on  looking  through 
the  exhibits,  that  I  have  placed  myself  in  a 
difficult  position  with  respect  to  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  can  best  be  selected  from  the 
extremely  miscellaneous  collection  placed  at 
my  disposal  to-night.  The  different  objects 
stored  in  the  Museum  represent  a  vast  period 
of  time;  in  fact,  there  are  fossils  connected 
with  all  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  from 


Fig.  1. 

Terra-Cotta  Lamp.  Arrow  Head.  Carnelian  Whorl.  (?) 

Found  at  Ilkley. 


Library  Committee  in  asking  Mr.  F.  Hall  to 
give  his  lecture  was  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Museum,  and  to  do  something  of  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  Library  was  very  much 
appreciated,  but  the  committee  thought  that 
a  grand  lecture  on  the  various  exhibits  of 
interest  in  the  Museum  would  lead  to  results 
which  would  prove  of  far-reaching  educa¬ 
tional  value.  He  might  add  that  it  was 
just  possible  that  lectures  referring  to  the 
contents  of  the  Museum  might  follow  in  due 
course.  It  was  not  necessary  he  should  say 
more,  because  Mr.  F.  Hall  needed  no  intro¬ 
duction.  (Applause.) 

A  WEALTH  OF  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Hall  said : — “In  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Library  and  Museum 


the  earliest  geological  times  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent,  and  the  other  exhibits  are  world-wide 
in  character,  being  drawn  from  many  coun¬ 
tries,  ranging  from  England  to  Peru.  The 
Museum  also  contains  specimens  relating  to 
all  periods  of  human  history,  extending  from 
a  skull  which  belonged  to  a  person  of  the 
Neolithic  age,  to  a  medal  commemorating 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  There  are  exhibits  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  arts  and  crafts  practised  by  man¬ 
kind  in  olden  times,  cinerary  urns  shewing 
his  burial  customs,  querns  or  stone  hand- 
mills  with  which  he  used  to  grind  his  corn, 
and  stone  axes  and  flint  arrow  heads  (Fig.  1) 
made  for  warfare  or  the  chase. 

A  careful  study  of  the  contents  of  the 
Museum  gives  some  insight  into  the  growth 
pf  civilisation,  and  we  can  trace  from  the 
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unwritten  records  how  the  Stone  Age  gave 
place  to  the  Bronze  period,  which  in  turn 
was  swept  away  by  the  march  of  progress, 
when  the  legions  of  Imperial  Rome  con¬ 
quered  and  colonised  this  country,  and  left 
here  their  monuments,  altars,  pottery, 
coins,  and  other  relics  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wharf e.  With  such  a 
varied  and  miscellaneous  collection  to  select 
from,  it  becomes  impossible  to  give  even  the 
barest  outline  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Museum  in  one  short  evening,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  propose  to  take  a  specimen  here  and 
there,  typical,  as  it  were,  of  the  period  or 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  endeavour  to 
interest  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  some  des¬ 
criptive  details  of  its  origin  and  history, 
trying  to  spell  out,  however  imperfectly  it 
may  be,  some  record  which  the  silent  hand 
of  Time,  working  through  unnumbered 
years,  has  all  but  obliterated. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

"Before  doing  so,  however,  I  think  the 
time  is  opportune  to  briefly  explain  how 
the  present  Museum  collection  came  into 
existence.  It  has  long  been  recognised  by 
all  historians  and  antiquarians  of  repute 
that  the  place  whereon  we  stand — the  Ilk- 
ley  of  to-day— is  the  site  occupied  by  the 
'Olicana'  of  the  Romans,  being  the  exact 
spot  referred  to  by  that  wise  old  Egyptian 
astronomer  and  geographer,  Ptolemy,  who, 
writing  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  mentions 
Olicana  as  one  of  the  nine  cities  of  the 
Brigantes,  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  their 
conquest  of  Britain.  Ever  since  building 
operations  connected  with  the  development 
of  modern  Ilkley  have  been  carried  on,  there 
has  come  to  light  from  time  to  time,  various 
evidence  and  relics  tending  to  prove  an 
occupation  of  this  place  by  the  Romans,  and 
some  twenty  years  ago  a  committee  of  local 
gentlemen  was  formed  who  called  themselves 
‘The  Ilkley  Museum  and  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety/  and  who  had  for  their  laudable  ob¬ 
ject  the  collection  of  all  such  relics  of  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  as  might  be  discovered 
locally,  and  the  careful  keeping  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  same  in  some  permanent  store¬ 
house  where  the  contents  could  not  easily  be 
either  lost  or  destroyed. 

"The  result  of  the  Society's  labours  was 
the  purchase  of  the  old  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Skipton  Road,  and  the  formation  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  collection  now  kept 
on  these  premises.  The  Society  had  only  a 
yery  small  nucleus  at  first,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  augment  these  by  the  nurchase  of 
the  'Ellison'  collection,  from  a  working  man 
of  that  name  at  Silsden.  This  collection 
comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cases  con¬ 
taining  the  geological  specimens,  and  that 
is  how  the  classified  fossils  and  marine  ob¬ 


jects  came  to  be  included.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  of  New  York,  ever  ready  to  help 
in  any  project  for  the  advantage  and  im¬ 
provement  of  his  beloved  Ilkley,  assisted 
the  Society  by  presenting  them  with  some 
rare  books  dealing  with  subjects  of  local 
interest  (these  books  are  carefully  kept  here 
in  the  Reference  Department  of  the  Library), 
and  he  paid  Ilkley  a  visit  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  Museum  to  the  public  on 
25th  August,  1892.  All  went  well  with  the 
Society  for  a  year  or  two,  but  their  funds 
were  soon  exhausted. 

PUBLIC  RATE  IN  AID. 

"In  the  meantime,  however,  Parliament 
had  seen  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  at  the  public  expense,  and  by  passing 
the  Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Act,  em¬ 
powered  local  authorities  of  small  districts 
such  as  Ilkley  to  levy  a  rate  of  one  half¬ 
penny  in  the  pound  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  Museums.  The  Ilk¬ 
ley  Council  availed  themselves  of  these 
powers,  and  agreed  to  take  over  the  entire 
belongings  of  the  Museum  and  Antiquarian 
Society  (which  then  ceased  to  exist)  as  from 
1st  April,  1896,  in  order  that  the  collection 
of  Ipcal  and  other  antiquities  could  be  per¬ 
manently  preserved  as  public  property. 
When  this  new  Public  Library  was  erected, 
provision  was  made  for  the  exhibits  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  old  building  in  Skipton 
Road,  and  stored  here  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Librarian  and  his  staff. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  many  present  will 
consider  this  explanation  as  to  how  the 
Museum  collection  came  into  existence  as 
being  quite  superfluous,  these  simple  facts 
of  recent  local  history  being  within  the 
knowledge  of  almost  eyeryone.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  I  find  from  experience,  is  not  the  case, 
and  whether  the  reason  is  that  Ilkley's  resi¬ 
dents  are  apathetic  with  respect  to  such 
matters,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  many  Ilkley  people  who  do 
not  know  that  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Museum,  Skipton  Road,  have  been 
removed  to  the  New  Library,  and  I  have 
spoken  with  several  who  stated  that  al¬ 
though  they  have  frequently  visited  the 
Library  and  Reading-room,  they  have  not 
seen,  nor  were  they  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Museum  on  the  same  premises.  I 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
explaining  that  every  object  of  antiquarian 
interest  originally  collected  by  the  Ilkley 
Museum  and  Antiquarian  Society,  is  now 
carefully  and  permanently  housed  here,  and 
that  all  those  local  residents  who  at  any 
time  have  either  subscribed  money  to  that 
society,  or  given  specimens  of  any  kind  to 
the  Museum,  may  rest  assured  that  their 
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efforts  have  not  been  lost,  but  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  yet  available,  and  likely  to  be  so 
for  all  time,  tending  to  provide  educational 
facilities  capable  of  helping  the  student  ot 
history  to  unravel  the  unwritten  records  of 
the  past. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  EXHIBITS. 

“After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  exhibits,  and 
possibly  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  advisable 
to  deal  with  the  same  in  chronological  se¬ 
quence.  By  this  method  the  geological  ob¬ 
jects  will  come  in  first  for  consideration,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  relating  to  Palaeolithic  and 
Neolithic  times ;  the  charts  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  "Cup-and-Ring'  marked  rocks,  for 
which  our  Ilkley  moors  are  well-known,  are 
also  worthy  of  attention.  A  description  of 


quest,  is  not  well  represented  in  the  Museum 
exhibits;  perhaps  some  of  the  fragments  ot 
stone  crosses,  and  the  querns,  or  hand-mills, 
can  be  assigned  a  date  between,  say,  A.D. 
400  and  1085,  but,  seeing  this  class  of  grind¬ 
ing  stones  was  used  in  this  country  in  much 
letter  times,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  that 
any  of  them  belong  to  that  particular 
period;  indeed,,  on  the  contrary,  .some  ot 
the  querns,  as  I  hope  to  explain  later,  are 
probably  older  than  the  Saxon  Crosses,  and 
may  date  back  to  Roman  times.  We  know, 
however,  from  other  sources,  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  and  the  founding  ot 
Ilkley  Parish  Church  took  place  some  time 
in  the  long  dark  centuries  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  above  dates,  for  Domesday  Book, 
compiled  about  A.D.  1087,  tells  us  that  at 
Ilkley  "there  is  a  Church  and  a  Priest/  and 
possibly  the  fragments  of  the  carved  stone 


Fig.  2. 

Cinerary  Urn,  containing  Calcined  Human  Remains,  and  Portion  of 
Mortarium,  found  at  Ilkley. 


some  cinerary  urns  containing  calcined 
human  remains,  and  some  "food  vessels'  or 
"drinking  cups'  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  generally  regarded  as  being  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  Bronze  Age,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  these  with  similar  pottery  vessels 
from  a  grave  mound  in  Peru  may  prove  oi 
passing  interest.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
refer  to  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Museum  which  have  been  found  locally, 
proving  the  occupation  of  Olicana  by  the 
Romans,  but  a  few  of  the  principal  objects, 
such  as  the  Roman  Gravestone  and  altar, 
specimens  of  pottery,  including  the  finely 
figured  "Samian'  ware  may  be  mentioned 
to  advantage. 

""That  almost  blank  period  of  local  his¬ 
tory,  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain  to  the  Norman  Con- 


crosscs  (Fig.  5)  in  the  Museum  are  closely 
connected  with  those  three  larger  specimens 
in  our  Parish  Churchyard,  which  may  have 
been  originally  sculptured  and  set  up  to 
mark  the  introduction  of  the  new  faith. 

‘"The  Museum  also  contains  a.  number  of 
objects  of  local  origin  relative  to  various 
dates  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  such,  for 
instance,  as  an  old  hand-woolcombing  ap¬ 
paratus,  belonging  to  an  industry  which  was 
vigorously  carried  on  in  many  houses  in  this 
locality  up  to  about  sixty  years  ago,  when 
it  fell  into  disuse  owing  to  machinery  being 
found  which  could  do  the  work  better  and 
cheaper  than  by  hand.  There  are,  however, 
several  persons  yet  living  in  this  district 
who  have  worked  for  their  living  at  wool- 
combing  by  hand,  and  there  is  also  at  least 
one  man  living  in  Ilkley  to-day  who  has 
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worked  at  repairing  some  of  our  local  high¬ 
ways,  by  a  system  known  a®  ‘Statute  work/ 
a  method  whereby  every  occupier  of  lands 
in  the  parish  was  called  upon  to  provide  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour  per  year,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  value  and  extent  of  his  hold¬ 
ing,  instead  of  paying  highway  rates — facts 
which  force  us  to  conclude  that  we  are  not 
yet,  even  with  all  our  recent  wonderful  in¬ 
ventions,  very  far  removed  in  time  from  the 
primitive  methods  adopted  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  before  the  introduction  of  steam, 
electricity,  and  petrol. 

GEOLOGICAL  COLLECTION. 

“Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  my  pro¬ 
gramme  for  to-night,  I  must  retrace  my 
steps,  and  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  is, 
with  the  geological  collection.  This  com¬ 
prises  some  five*  or  six  cases  containing 
minerals  shewing  the  uniform  geometrical 
designs  assumed  in  the  process  of  crystal¬ 
lisation,  also  about  twenty  cases  well  filled 
with  hundreds  of  fossils,  all  carefully  classi¬ 
fied  in  their  respective  systems,  named  and 
marked  with  the  place  of  origin.  For  any¬ 
one,  either  young  or  old,  who  wishes  boi  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  an  outline  of  the 
wonderful  science  of  geology,  these  exhibits 
are  a  mine  of  information,  and  with  no  dis¬ 
respect  to  anyone,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  the 
study  of  this  important  branch  of  natural 
science  in  our  local  school®,  for  very  few 
of  our  Ilkley  boys,  on  leaving  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  can  give  an  intelligent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  such  common 
objects  as  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal. 
However,  I  can  do  no  more  at  present  than 
draw  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  exhibits 
found  locally. 

“The  hills  on  both  sides  of  Ilkley  —  Rom- 
balds  Moor  and  Beamsley  Beacon— are  both 
formed  of  millstone  grit  rocks,  a  formation 
or  section  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  or 
coal-bearing  strata;  the  lower  portions  of 
the  Wharfe  valley,  including  the  whole  area 
now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Ilkley,  were 
subject  to  severe  glaciation  during  that 
period  of  the  earth’s  history  known  a®  ‘The 
Great  Ice  Age/  when  the  Wharf  edale 
glacier  nearly  choked  up  the  valley,  and  left 
the  debris  of  its  lateral  moraines  scattered 
over  our  hillsides,  reaching  what  is  now  the 
thousand  feet  contour  line.  The  millstone 
grit  is  a  rather  porous  rock,  not  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  preservation  of  fossil  forms,  but 
here  we  have  two  of  the  typical  specimens 
frequently  found  in  our  quarries,  the  lepido- 
dendron  and  the  calamite,  fossil  remains  of 
that  long  past  period  when  the  sandstone 
rocks  on  our  moors  were  deposited  by  the 
action  of  water. 


WHARFEDALE  GLACIAL  DEPOSITS. 

“Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  ice- 
scratched  and  polished  limestone  boulders 
which  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  our 
parish,  on  the  site  of  these  premises,  on 
Skipton  Road,  in  the  cemetery,  and  many 
other  places;  these  stones  are  always  found 
in  a  matrix  of  stiff  bluish  coloured  clay, 
formed  by  the  grinding  together  of  the  stones 
under  tremendous  pressure,  the  whole  mass 
having  been  forced  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  under  the  slowly-moving  glacier, 
and  deposited  in  any  hollow  place,  where 
we  find  it  now,  sometimes  in  masses  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons,  and  at  others  perhaps  only  a 
few  cart-loads.  Some  geologists  assert  that 
this  northern  part  of  England  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  great  glacier  from  the  north¬ 
west,  but  no  matter  how  clear  the  evidence 
may  be  to  that  effect  in  other  districts,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  glacier  which  came  down 
the  Wharfe  valley  was  formed  solely  within 
the  watershed  of  the  valley,  for  hitherto  not 
a  particle  of  granite  or  any  other  kind  of 
rock  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Upper 
Wharfedale,  has  ever  been  discovered  in  the 
glacial  deposits  of  this  valley,  consequently 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Wharfe¬ 
dale  glacier  carried  no  material  with  it 
which  had  been  obtained  from  any  source 
beyond  the  watershed  of  its  own  valley. 

“There  are  not  many  objects  in  the 
Museum  relating  to  the  Palaeolithic  or  Old 
Stone  Age.  A  few  rough  flints  are  so  marked, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  these,  but 
to  pass  on  to  the  Neolithic  period,  which  is 
well  represented  by  these  finely-polished 
stone  celts,  several  stone  hammers,  arrow 
heads,  and  other  implements  of  flint  or 
stone,  a  great  number  and  variety  of  which 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  on  our 
moors.  There  are  a  few  beautiful  specimens 
of  Neolithic  implements  picked  up  locally, 
which  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the 
Museum,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  T.  C. 
Gill’s  collection  of  flints,  collected  on  Ilkley 
Moor,  and  this  really  fine  example  of  a 
Neolithic  stone  axe,  belonging  to  our  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Dean,  both  these  exhibits  being 
kindly  lent  for  this  occasion.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  one  of  the  flint  arrow  heads 
in  Mr.  Gill’s  collection  is  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  one  figured  in  the  British  Museum 
catalogue,  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Ireland.  This  proves  conclusively  that  one 
of  the  patterns  for  making  flint  arrow  heads 
for  use  during  Neolithic  times,  was  exactly 
the  same  both  for  England  and  Ireland,  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  Home  Rule  could  not 
have  been  in  operation  in  the  “disthressful 
country”  at  that  remote  date,  otherwise  we 
should  have  expected  the  Irishman  to  have 
insisted  upon  a  design  for  their  own  use 
exclusively.  (Laughter.) 
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CUP-AND-RING  MARKS. 

“No  li§t  of  Ilkley's  antiquities  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  contain  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  mysterious  ‘Cup-and-Ring’ 
marked  rocks,  distributed  so  plentifuily 
over  our  moors.  Of  course,  we  have  not  got 
the  sculptured  rocks  in  this  building,  but 
some  of  the  best  marked  ones  are  to  be  seen, 
enclosed  by  iron  railings,;  in  the  public 
pleasure  grounds  called  ‘The  Riddings,'  in 
front  of  St.  Margaret's  Church.  We  have, 
however,  here  in  the  Museum  an  ordnance 
map,  shewing  the  natural  situation  of  many 
groups  of  these  rocks  on  our  moors,  together 


“Numerous  speculations  have  been  made 
and  theories  formed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  designs,  but  no  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  has  ever  yet  been  found.  The 
sculptures  are  world-wide  in  their  distribu¬ 
tion,  similar  markings  to  these  at  Ilkley 
having  been  found  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
India,  Palestine,  Moab,  Egypt,  Madagascar, 
the  United  States,  and  Australia.  Volume 
35  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  Scotland  contains  a  detailed  des¬ 
cription  and  drawings  of  some  rocks  recent¬ 
ly  found  near  Brodick,  in  Arran,  some  of 
the  markings  on  which  correspond  very 


Fig.  3. 

Roman  Amphora,  found  at  Ilkley. 


with  a  number  of  pencil  sketches  shewing 
the  strange  designs  carved  on  the  rough  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rocks.  The  honour  of  placing 
these  interesting  objects  on  record  in  this 
manner  is,  I  believe,  shared  by  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  resided  here  some  40  years  ago — 
the  late  Dr.  Call,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Fison.  They 
were  not,  however,  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject  m  this  country,  for  similarly 
marked  rocks  are  recorded  as  having  been 
discovered  in  Cornwall  in  1796.  and  in 
Northumberland  in  1825. 


closely  with  the  designs  on  our  rocks  near 
St.  Margaret's  Church.  I  cannot  stop  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  various  theories  brought  forward 
to  explain  their  origin  and  meaning;  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  marks  are  religious 
symbols  connected  with  Baal  or  Sun-wor¬ 
ship;  others  think  they  have  been  made  as 
plans  of  camps  or  constellations,  also  for 
use  as  gaming  tables,  burial  tablets,  or  sun¬ 
dials,  truly  a  wide  range  of  purposes  with 
no  definite  conclusion.  One  authority  on  the 
subject  (Mr.  Rivett-Carnac)  mentions  that 
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he  has  found  ‘Cup-and-Ring’  marked  rocks 
used  in  India  as  symbols  connected  with 
Phallic  faiths  and  practices,  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Lingam-Yoni—  a  strange  ancient 
form  of  Nature  or  sex  worship,  of  which 
very  little  is  known  in  this  western  part 
of  the  world— but  much  can  be  gathered  on 
the  subject  from  such  books  as  Baring 
Gould’s  'Origin  of  religious  beliefs/  For- 
long’ s  'Rivers  of  life/  and  similar  literature. 
For  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  I  can  recommend  a  perusal  of  this 
little  book  in  our  Reference  Library  (one  of 
the  volumes  before  mentioned  as  having 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  Society  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer),  'Archaic  rock  in¬ 
scriptions/  which  is,  beyond  question,  the 
most  exhaustive  work  yet  published  on  the 
interesting  but  mysterious  records  known  as 
‘Cup-and-Ring’  marked  rocks. 

AUTHORITY  ON  THE  MARKS. 

"From  this  book,  which  is  practically  a 
summary  of  all  the  evidence  in  existence,  we 
can  only  find  out  that  the  ‘Cup-and-Ring’ 
marked  rocks  extend  back  into  the  dim  ages 
of  a  pre-historio  world,  and  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  kind  of  'Esperanto/  as  yet  in¬ 
scrutable,  but  which  was  once  known  and 
used  in  almost  all  habitable  parts  of  the 
globe.  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this 
head  by  reading  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
C.  H.  Read,  the  Keeper  of  the  British  and 
Mediaeval.  Antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  kindly  sent  me  in  reply  to  an 
enquiry  as  to  whether  any  progress  had  re¬ 
cently  been  made  in  the  search  for  the  key 
to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  mysteri¬ 
ous  rock  sculptures:—- 

Department  of  British  and  Mediaeval 
Antiquities  and  Ethnography, 

British  Museum,  London.  W.C. 

27th  October,  1909. 

Dear  sir, — Your  West  Riding  cup  marked 
stones  are  well  known,  and  I  hope  measures  are 
being  taken  to  preserve  them  from  damage  by 
trippers  and  others.  No  convincing  explanation 
is  yet  forthcoming  as  to  their  purpose,  though  a 
good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  vol.  VI.,  appendix,  contains  a  good 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Sir  James  Simpson. — 
Yours  faithfully,  C.  H.  READ. 

Allow  me  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  men¬ 
tion  this  finely-illustrated  book  recently 
added  to  our  collection.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
Egvptian  'Book  of  the  Dead/  issued  by  the 
British  Museum  authorities,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge, 
M.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
antiquities.  This  book  contains  an  exact 
reproduction  of  several  of  the  famous 
papyrus  scrolls,  the  work  of  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  scribes  and  artists,  together  with  a  full 


translation  of  their  speeches^  prayers  and 
picture  writings.  This  particular  plate  is 
from  the  papyrus  of  Hunefer,  and  repre¬ 
sents  scenes  which  they  thought  take  place 
in  the  land  of  the  gods  of  the  under-world, 
where  the  heart  (or  conscience)  of  the  de¬ 
parted  one  is  being  weighed  in  the  balances 
against  a  feather.  Thoth,  the  scribe  of  the 
gods  of  Egypt,  is  noting  down  the  result  of 
the  weighing,  whilst  Anubis  scrutinises  the 
pointer  of  the  balance.  Thanks  to  years  of 
patient  study  and  research  by  Mr.  Budge 
and  other  eminent  scholars  and  antiquari¬ 
ans,  the  key  to  these  inscriptions  has  been 
discovered,  and  the  records  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  scrolls  of  more  than  3,000  years 
ago  (the  papyrus  of  Hunefer  was  written 
about  1370  B.C.)  can  now  be  translated  into 
our  own  language.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
at  some  future  time  the  key  to  the  records 
on  our  ‘Cup-and-Ring’  marked  rocks  may 
yet  be  found. 

DISCOVERIES  IN  ‘BARROWS/ 

"Just  one  more  reference  to  pre-historic 
objects,  and  we  will  then  leave  that  period, 
and  pass  on  to  deal  with  a  few  exhibits  of 
more  definite  date.  We  have  here  several 
pottery  vessels,  one  much  larger  than  the 
others;  some  of  these  belong  to  a  period  of 
human  history  of  which  there  are  no  written- 
records  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
namely,  to  that  time  when  the  race  of  men 
who  lived  in  these  parts  disposed  of  their 
dead  by  a  crude  form  of  cremation,  then 
gathered  the  charred  fragments  together, 
and  buried  them  under  a  large  heap  of 
earth  and  stones  which  we  now  call  a  ‘bar- 
row/  'tumulus/  or  'cairn/  This  cinerary 
urn  (Fig.  2)  contains  charred  human  remains, 
arid  was  found  within  a  few  yards  of  these 
premises,  for  it  was  dug  up  when  the  excava¬ 
tions  were  being  carried  out  for  the  erection 
of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Sons’  buildings  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Cowpasture  Road,  in 
March,  1874.  There  is  ample  material  here 
for  an  entire  lecture,  for,  thanks  to  the 
lifelong  investigations  of  the  Rev.  William 
Greenwell  and  others,  we  can  now  learn  a 
great  deal  of  the  people  who  lived  in  York¬ 
shire  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  We  know 
from  the  objects  found  in  their  burial 
mounds  that  they  were  a  semi-savage  race, 
who  possessed  tools  of  stone  and  flint,  such 
as  those  already  referred  to,  also  articles 
made  of  bone,  and  a  few  of  bronze,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  onlj7  kind  of  metal 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  The  bar- 
rows,  or  burial  mounds,  are  of  two  distinct 
kinds,  called  from  their  shapes  ‘long  bar- 
rows’  and  'round  barrows;’  some  authorities, 
such  as  Grant  Allen,  for  instance,  in  his 
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work  on  'The  evolution  of  the  idea  of!  God/ 
lay  down  the  principle  that  the  barrows 
originally  took  their  shapes  from  the  object 
originally  interred  therein ;  that  is,  the 
round  barrows  were  formed  when  a  small 
round  object  such  as  this  urn  was  buried, 
and  the  long  barrows  when  an  unburnt 
human  body  was  covered  in  its  grave,  but 
such  rule  does  not  always  prevail,  for, 
strange  to  say,  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  bodies  both  burnt  and  unburnt 
have  frequently  been  interred  in  the  same 
barrow.  Canon  Greenwell  records  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  220  barrows,  mostly  situate  on 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  were  found  to 
contain  the  remains  of  379  bodies,  of  which 


first  practised  in  this  country,  though  Grant 
Allen  strongly  asserts  that  ‘from  the  very 
earliest  beginnings  of  the  Neolithic  age  men 
buried  their  dead,  and  it  was  only  when 
bronze  and  other  metals  were  introduced 
that  races  advanced  to  the  stage  of  crema¬ 
tion/  This  pottery  vessel,  I  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  is  of  the  class  called  ‘Food 
vessels/  one  of  wThich  is  sometimes  found 
accompanying  a  cinerary  urn.  Here  are 
several  other  vessels  of  pottery — kindly  lent 
to  the  Museum  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Carter,  Ilkley — which  he  informs  us  were 
taken  from  an  ancient  burial  mound  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  that  strange  race  of  men  who 
had  attained  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisa- 


Fig.  4. 

Roman  Water  Bottle  and  Triple  Vase,  found  at  Ilkley. 


number  78  only  had  been  burnt  in  a  similar 
manner  to  this  found  at  Ilkley. 

MYSTERY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  DEAD. 

“No  rule  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  ac¬ 
count  why  this  ancient  race  of  men  burnt 
a  few  of  their  dead  only,  for  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  burning  had  not  been  carried 
out  even  when  the  interment  took  place  on 
the  same  spot  where  a  burnt  body  had  been 
previously  interred;  neither  is  there  any 
clear  evidence  to  shew  whether  the  process 
of  burying  bodies,  unburnt  or  burnt,  was 


tion  and  social  conditions  prior  to  the  dawn 
of  authentic  history.  A  passage  in  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter's  letter  which  accompanied  this  pottery 
is  very  striking.  It  reads  as  follows:  ‘These 
vessels  contained  food  for  the  long  journeys 
to  be  taken  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed/ 
This  is  exactly  the  same  purpose  for  which 
the  little  pottery  vessels,  such  as  this 
smaller  one,  have  been  placed  in  our  grave 
mounds  in  Yorkshire;  that  is,  to  provide  re¬ 
freshment  for  the  spirit  whilst  on  its  way 
from  its  earthly  tenement  to  the  ‘Elysian 
Fields/  or  the  happy  hunting  grounds  in  the 
unknown  ‘Land  of  Shadows/  Here  we  have 
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almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ideas 
of  men  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  were 
exactly  similar,  when  they  were  blindly 
groping  for  information  about  the  great 
hereafter,  no  matter  whether  they  lived  in 
England  or  Peru.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  definite  date  to  the  period  when  crema¬ 
tion  and  urn-burial  were  practised  in  this 
country,  but  evidence  is  forthcoming  to 
prove  that  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  extended  into  the  period 
covered  by  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 
Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  and 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  iron,  we 
should  probably  not  be  far  off  the  mark  in 
fixing  the  date  of  the  barrows  or  grave 
mounds  in  which  these  pottery  vessels  are 
mostly  found  in  this  country  at  500  to  1000 
B.C.  There  are  several  of  these  ancient 
burial  mounds  on  the  moors  on  both  sides 
of  the  Wharfe  valley,  some  of  which  may 
quite  possibly  contain  similar  or  even  more 
interesting  relics  than  the  few  objects  ol 
this  kind  in  our  Museum,  and  I  trust  that 
at  some  future  date  these  mounds  will  be 
explored  with  the  care  and  attention  they 
deserve.  In  any  case  I  trust  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  these  crude-looking 
objects  on  the  shelves  of  the  Museum  will  , 
repay  a  careful  study  by  those  who  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  history  of  mankind 
in  the  earliest  struggles  for  supremacy  and 
civilisation,  centuries  before  the  lamp  of 
Christianity  had  been  lighted  to  cheer  man 
on  his  life’s  journey,  and  point  him  to  a 
hopeful  end. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  OLICANA. 

“Leaving  the  pre-historic  objects,  we  at 
once  find  evidence  confirming  the  accuracy 
of  the  old  Geographer  Ptolemy,  when  he 
numbered  Olicana  among  the  nine  con¬ 
quered  cities  of  the  Brigantes.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  let  me  first  draw  attention  to 
Bowen’s  map  of  the  West  Riding,  published 
in  1777,  which  clearly  shews  Olicana  occupy¬ 
ing  a  position  at  the  intersection  of  twc 
Roman  highways,  one  passing  down  the  val¬ 
ley  west  to  east,  from  Rigodunum  (Ribches- 
ter)  to  Eboracqm  (York),  and  the  other  cut¬ 
ting  straight  across  our  moors  and  valley, 
south  to  north,  from  Mancunium  (Manches¬ 
ter)  to  Isurium  (Aldborough).  I  can  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  Roman  remains  found 
locally,  and  stored  in  the  Museum,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Roman  gravestone  near  the 
entrance  door  (with  its  yet  legible  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  'Diis  Manibus,’  (‘The  God  of  the 
Shades’),  dug  up  near  Church  Street  on  8th 
November,  1884.  Another  stone  bearing  an 
inscription  in  Roman  characters  is  this  one, 
containing  a  record  of  the  Second  Legion  of 
Augusta,  on  duty  in  the  North  of  England 
during  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 


about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  A.D. 
Other  Roman  relics  are  fairly  plentiful,  in¬ 
cluding  coins  ranging  in  date  from  Caesar 
Augustus  (B.C.  27  to  A.D.  14)  down  to  Con¬ 
stantine  II.  (A.D.  337-340),  pottery, 

both  rough  specimens  and  the  beautifully- 
decorated  Samian  w'are,  such  as  these  frag¬ 
ments — an  unbroken  specimen  being  very 
rarely  found — which  was  probably  imported 
from  Cologne  and  other  Rhine  provinces; 
water  bottles ,  or  ‘anaphoras’  (Fig.  3),  such  as 
this  fine  one  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  an 
ancient  well  in  Brook  Street,  and  this  rare 
piece  of  pottery,  known  as  ‘The  Triple  Vase  ’ 
(Fig.  4),  which  resembles  in  shape  a  three- 
bottle  cruet-frame,  and  can  hardly  have 
been  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  holding  flowers  for  decorative  purposes, 
though  some  think  it  was  designed  for  use 
as  a  lamp.  In  1772  two  pigs  of  lead  were 
found  near  Blubberhouses,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Ilk  ley,  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  Domitian,  who  reigned  A.D.  81 
to  96,  also  containing  a  further  record  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  lead  was  smelted  in  the 
country  of  the  Brigantes,  which,  I  need 
hardly  mention,  was  the  collective  name  of 
the  tribes  who  inhabited  this  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  One  of 
these  pigs  of  lead  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  other,  I  am  informed,  is 
kept  at  Ripley  Castle,  and  if  any  confirming 
evidence  is  required,  we  have  it  here  in  the 
shape  of  pieces  of  scoriae,  dross,  or  furnace 
slag,  taken  from  large  heaps  of  this  material 
now  existing  in  Middleton  parish,  which,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  record  or  tradition  known 
concerning  them,  can  hardly  be  anything 
else  but  the  waste  deposits  from  Roman 
smelting  works.  Our  local  place  names  in 
Ilkley  contain  hardly  any  words  shewing 
Roman  influence,  but  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Addingham,  there  is  a  long  narrow  road¬ 
like  strip  of  land,  and  a  farm-house  close 
by,  well  known  locally  as  'The  Street,’  and 
'Streethpuse  Farm/  names  which  have  come 
down  from  time  immemorial,  and  which 
are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Roman 
highway  from  Ribchester  to  York,  shewn  on 
Bowen’s  map  before-mentioned. 

QUERNS  OR  HAND-MILLS? 

“There  are  in  the  Museum  a  large  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  stone  querns ,  or  hand-mills 
(Fig.  6),  made  for  grinding  corn.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  these  stones  shews  that  even  such 
a  rude  implement  as  this  has  passed  through 
a  kind  of  evolution,  there  being  many 
gradations  from  the  crude,  roughly-chipped 
blocks  of  sandstone  to  the  more  perfect 
specimens  worked  with  hard  metallic  tools, 
and  fluted  or  ribbed  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  better  serve  their  purpose,  the  designs  on 
some  being  almost  similar  to  those  found 
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on  the  grinding  stones  used  in  country  corn 
mills  at  the  present  day.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  querns  are  composed  of  ordinary  sand¬ 
stone  found  locally,  but  here  is  a  fragment 
which  differs  from  all  the  others  in  texture, 
as  it  contains  no  trace  of  local  sandstone, 
being  formed  of  a  hard  volcanic  rock,  which 
rings  with  a  clear,  almost  metallic,  sound 
when  struck  with  any  hard  object.  No 
material  of  this  nature  could  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained  locally,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  de¬ 
duced  here  is,  that  seeing  the  Romans  are 
known  to  have  imported  their  pottery,  coins, 
and  other  useful  things  used  in  a  state  of 


King  John  in  1215,  and  which  any  well-in¬ 
formed  schoolboy  will  tell  us  forms  the  basis 
of  English  freedom.  There  are  also  a  few 
old  documents  which  are  probably  of  little 
interest  except  to  the  student  of  legal  forms. 
One  begins  with  the  formidable  words, 
"Oliver,  Lord  Protector/  thus  giving  proof 
of  having  seen  the  light  in  the  troubled 
Cromwellian  times,  when  our  hills  echoed  to 
the  tramp  of  horse  and  foot,  on  their  way 
down  the  valley  to  slay  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  2nd  July, 
1644.  Here  is  a  book  containing  the  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  Coates,  at  the  Otley 


Fig.  5. 

Shafts“ofjAncient  Crosses,  found"at  Ilkley. 


advanced  civilisation,  they  also  brought 
with  them  from  the  Continent  their  own 
querns,  made  of  lava,  being  harder  and  bet¬ 
ter  material  than  any  which  could  then  be 
found  in  this  country. 

“Leaving  Saxon  times  behind,  and  with¬ 
out  pausing  to  think  of  what  happened  here¬ 
abouts  during  the  Danish  invasion  and 
Norman  Conquest  (shortly  after  which  Ilk- 
ley  was  reported  as  'waste'),  I  notice  in  the 
Museum  a  fac-simile  copy  of  Magna  Charta, 
that  document  of  national  importance  yet 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  signed  by 


Parish  Church,  on  the  20th  February,  1641. 
Mr.  Coates  was  vicar  of  Ilkley  from  1640  to 
1665.  and  we  must  hope  that  his  preaching 
was  bett°r  to  understand  than  his  hand¬ 
writing.  otherwise  his  parishioners  would 
derive  little  benefit  from  his  ministry,  for 
this  book  contains  some  of  the  most  illegible 
writing  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  try  to 
decipher.  Here  is  a  copy  of  'The  Breeches 
Bible/  sometimes  called  'The  Geneva  Bible/ 
published  in  1579;  the  reason  why  it  gained 
its  unusual  name  being  due  to  the  quaint 
rendering  of  Genesis  iii.,  7:  'Then  the  eyes 
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of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed  fig- 
tree  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves 
‘breeches/  '  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  Bible  was  first  issued  at  Geneva,  by 
persecuted  English  ministers,  and  its  whole 
history,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  Biblical  lore,  and  will,  if  carefully 
enquired  into,  make  us  feel  thankful  that 
the  days  of  gross  religious  bigotry  and  in¬ 
tolerance  which  existed  in  this  country  just 
three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  are  past,  we 
hope  for  ever.  Here  is  a  copy  of  Maude’s 
‘Verbia/  written  by  a  local  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  printed  at  York  in 
1782,  a  curious  versified  description  of 
Wharfedale,  largely  interspersed  with  his¬ 
torical  notes. 

JOB  SENIOR  REFERRED  TO. 

“This  watch  was  made  in  1805.  bv  a  local 
resident  named  John  Pryor,  who  then  lived 
at  a  secluded  spot  called  Dean  Top,  Ness- 
field,  on  the  edge  of  the  Middleton  Moors. 
We  have  here  a  photograph  of  this  old 
genius  who  belonged  to  a  noted  family  of 
clock-makers,  who  are  credited  with  having 
perfected  the  striking  arrangements  of 
eight-day  clocks,  on  a  simple  but  ingenious 
principle,  unknown  before  their  time.  The 
three  best-known  members  of  the  family 
were  William  (died  1794)  and  his  two  grand¬ 
sons,  John  and  George).  John,  the  subject 
of  this  photograph,  held  medals  awarded  by 
the  Royal  Society,  and  their  home  is  reputed 
to  have  been  decorated  with  certificates  and 
medals,  conferred  by  the  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  day.  Dr.  Collyer  and  Mr.  J. 
Horsfall  Turner,  in  their  work,  ‘Ilkley  an¬ 
cient  and  modern/  mention  that  the  house 
was  well  stocked  with  choice  books,  and 
that  ‘learned  and  otherwise  distinguished 
persons  sought,  with  some  trouble,  their 
solitary  home/  Several  direct  descendants 
of  the  Pryor  family  are  now  resident  at 
Addingham,  and  it  is  rather  a  coincidence 
to  find  that  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very 
oldest  man  living  in  Wharfedale— Mr. 
Robert  Metcalfe,  who  was  born  on  the  4th 
Mav,  1818— now  occupies  the  same  house 
where  the  Pryors  found  out  their  inven¬ 
tions,  and  carried  on  their  honourable  pro¬ 
fession. 

“In  great  contrast  to  the  characters  last 
mentioned,  this  is  a  sketch  of  that  ‘immortal 
reprobate/  Job  Senior,  and  it  certainly 
agrees  in  detail  with  a  description  of  the 
man’s  appearance,  as  given  to  me  by  several 
Ilkley  people  who  well  remember  him.  He 
has  quite  a  little  history  of  his  own,  from 
which  we  gather  that  he  was  born  at  Beck- 
foot  Farm,  in  this  locality,  about  the  year 
1782.  and  was  employed  on  the  local  farms 
as  an  agricultural  labourer,  but  during  his 


latter  days  he  developed  into  the  unkempt 
specimen  of  humanity  here  shewn.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  his  home  was  a  wretched  hovel,  con¬ 
structed  with  his  own  hands  on  the  edge  of 
the  Moor  beyond  Hangingstone.  His  cloth¬ 
ing  was  also  designed  by  himself  from  old 
sacks  or  other  equally  coarse  material,  and 
he  obtained  a  precarious!  existence  by  going 
his  rounds  among  the  farmers  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  At  each  farm-house  visit¬ 
ed  he  professed  to  sing,  describing  himseli 
as  being  possessed  of  some  wonderful  musi¬ 
cal  abilities  known  only/  to  himself,  and 
which  he  termed  ‘All  fower  voices/  what¬ 
ever  that  might  mean.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  however,  by  those  who  have  heard 
him,  that  his  so-called  singing  was  a 
wretched  discord,  and  that  when  food  or 
anything  else  was  given  him.  it  was  solely 
by  way  of  charity,  and  certainly  not  in 
recognition  of  his  talents,  unless  it  was  with 
a  view  to  get  him  to  stop  his  ‘singing/  and 
go  away.  The  gifts  which  he  most  preferred 
were  either  a  large  bowl  of  porridge,  which 
he  consumed  on  the  spot,  or  some  oatmeal 
and  potatoes  collected  in  a*  sack  or  ‘poke,' 
slung  round  his  shoulders,  as  shewn  in  the 
sketch.  When  he  arrived  at  his  hovel  on 
the  moor,  the  potatoes  were  taken  out  of  the 
bag,  roasted  in  a  turf  fire,  then  rolled  in 
the  oatmeal  and  eaten,  this  rough  diet  com¬ 
prising  his  food,  washed  down — when  he 
could  obtain  it— by  copious  draughts  of 
buttermilk,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Job 
Senior  figures  as  one  of  Baring  Gould's 
‘Yorkshire  Oddities/  and  an  outline  of  his 
life  is  given  in  this  little  pamphlet.  He  died 
about  fifty  years  ago,  aged  77  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Burley. 
It  is  surprising  to  think  that  this  strange 
old  hermit  dwelt  here  so  recently,  for  an 
investigation  of  his  habits  and  character  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  was  more  closely  related  to 
the  cave-dweller  of  pre-historic  times,  one 
of  the  ancient  race  of  men  who  scattered 
their  flints  on  our  moors,  rather  than  a 
product  of  nineteenth  century  civilisation. 

STOREHOUSE  FOR  THE  STUDENT. 

“I  must  dismiss  the  remainder  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Museum  verv  briefly,  though  the 
list  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  For  those 
who  are  interested  in  natural  history  there 
are  several  cases  of  stuffed  animals  and 
birds,  including  a  badger,  two  lion  cubs, 
hawks,  owls,  gulls,  and  other  birds,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  swan,  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  the  only  swan  the  Council  have 
been  able  to  keep  for  many  years,  for  all 
its  successors  at  the  Tarn,  where  this  bird 
lived  comfortably  for  several  years,  have 
not  survived  long  enough  to  get  accustomed 
to  their  new  environment.  There  are  also 
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a  few  cases  of  foreign  curios — bits,  stirrups, 
and  spurs  from  South  America,  clubs  and 
spears  from  Zulu-land,  fighting  weapons 
and  shell  necklaces  from  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Australia,  decorative  pottery  from 
Ceylon,  and  other  objects  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  These  have  been  mostly 
contributed  by  people  whose  homes  or 
family  connections  are  in  Ilkley,  who,  when 
they  travelled  in  distant  lands,  selected  a 
few  curios  as  mementos  of  their  journey, 
and  afterwards  deposited  them  in  the  little 
museum  of  their  homeland  village,  a  prac- 


several  cases  and  specimens,  which  are  per¬ 
haps  equally,  or  even  more  interesting  to 
many  in  my  audience,  than  the  few  varied 
exhibits  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
to-night.  I  trust,  however,  that  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  indicate  to  the  public  of 
Ilkley,  and  especially  to  our  young  people, 
many  of  whom  are  seeking  the  means  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  human  affairs, 
that  there  exists  in  their  midst— free,  open 
daily,  and  accessible  to  all— a  little  store¬ 
house  of  miscellaneous  objects,  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  which  will  tend  to  throw  light 


Fig.  6. 

Ancient  BritishbQuern,  foundsat  Ilkley. 


tioe  greatly  to  be  appreciated,  because  it 
brings  before  our  eyes  objects  from  distant 
countries  and  peoples  which  very  few  of  us 
are  privileged  to  see.  Such  are  some  of  the 
ideas  which  rise  uppermost  in  one's  mind 
after  looking  over  the  contents  of  the 
Museum. 

‘Tn  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  1 
am  fully  conscious  that  my  remarks  have 
been  of  a  very  disconnected  character,  and 
that  I  have  entirely  omitted  to  mention 


on  the  far-off  centuries,  during  which  many 
generations  of  our  forefathers  struggled  and 
passed  away,  in  their  efforts  to  gain  the 
freedom  and  privileges  which  we  enjoy  to¬ 
day." 

APPRECIATION  OF  MR.  HALL. 

The  Chairman  said  the  least  they  could 
do  was  to  pass  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hall  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  described  the  many  curious 
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object's  in  the  Ilkley  Museum.  Personally, 
he  felt  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hall, 
and  had  found  his  remarks  a  complete  reve¬ 
lation.  The  committee  hoped  the  lecture 
would  induce  the  people  of  Ilkley  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  district. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Wilkinson  said  it  gave  him 
the  very  greatest  pleasure  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  F.  Hall  for  his  efforts 
that  evening.  In  Mr.  Hall,  Ilkley  had 
found  not  only  an  able  Clerk,  but  an 
authority  on  matters  of  importance  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  West  Riding.  Mr.  Hall  was  an  authority  on 
subjects  which  were  strange  to  many  of  those 
in  the  audience,  and  had  been  so  ready  in 
coming  forward  to  offer  his  lecture,  that  the 
least  they  could  do  was  to  exhibit  their  ap¬ 
preciation  in  the  form  of  a  vote  of  thanks. 
The  district  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  Mr.  Hall  as  its  official.  He  (Mr. 
Wilkinson)  thought  it  was  more  fortunate 
than  Bradford,  or  even  London,  because  he 
did  not  think  those  large  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion  had  Town  Clerks  who  could  deal,  as 
Mr.  Hall  had  done,  with  matters  of  imme¬ 
diate  interest  outside  the  range  of  questions 
of  local  government.  The  trait  for  which 
Mr.  Hall  was  remarkable  had  been  shown 
in  his  management  of  his  subject,  for  he 
had  taken  his  audience  through  a  course  of 
interesting  subjects  from  before  Anno 
Domini  to  the  Jubilee  period,  and  all  within 
an  hour.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Hall  would 
be  so  encouraged  by  the  appreciation  of  his 
audience  that  he  would  be  inclined  to  give 
something  further  on  subjects  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  Ilkley.  Every  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  had  something  to  learn  as  to  the  geo¬ 
logical  formations  of  the  Ilkley  moors,  and 
as  to  the  boys  he  knew  that  manj7  of  them 
would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  the  distinction 
between  the  different  kinds  of  limestone  and 
sandstone.  There  was  no  doubt  Mr.  Hall's 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Museum  was  a  use¬ 
ful  one.  He  did  not  disparage  the  present 
system  of  education  for  boys.  But  all 
thoughtful  people  liked  to  have  some  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  were  able  to  discuss,  and 
unfortunately  they  were  not  all  so  well 
versed  as  Mr  Hall  on  the  geological  forma¬ 
tions  of  the  West  Riding  moors.  He  hoped 


the  Library  Committee,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Council,  would  have  the  lecture  put 
into  pamphlet  form.  He  was  sure  the  lec¬ 
ture  would  repay  further  study  by  those 
who  had  been  present  to  hear  it,  and  that  it 
was  worthy  of  a  wider  sphere  of  hearers  and 
readers.  Mr.  Hall  knew  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  had  told  his  audience  about  the 
Ilkley  district  and  its  old  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Hall  had  referred  to  the  barrows  as  burial 
places  for  the  people  of  a  remote  period. 
He  thought  he  was  right  in  adding  that 
there  was  a  barrow  up  at  Lanshaw  Dam. 
He  did  not  think  any  of  the  ratepayers 
would  go  with  pick  or  shovel  there,  because 
if  they  did,  the  Council  would  soon  be  on 
their  track.  He  knew  Mr.  Dean  would  wish 
to  protect  that  spot  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability. 

Mr.  A.  Eames  seconded  the  motion,  re¬ 
marking  that  the  lecture  had  been  a  very 
enjoyable  one. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  reply,  remarked  that  he  had 
been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  many 
persons  in  Ilkley  taking  an  interest  in  what 
some  people  might  regard  as  dry-as-dust 
matter.  There  were  not  many  people  tak¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  antiquarian  questions. 
However,  that  was  not  the  position  of  the 
great  many  Ilkley  residents  who  had  turned 
out  to  hear  the  very  miscellaneous  descrip¬ 
tion  that  had  been  given  that  evening.  In 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Hall 
added  that  he  would  not  be  justified)  in 
omitting  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Libra¬ 
rian  (Mr.  Graham),  and  his  staff,  who  had 
co-operated  in  every  possible  way  they  could. 
Thanks  were  due  to  those  who  had  added 
specimens  to  the  Museum  since  its  forma¬ 
tion.  Those  who  were  interested  in 
curios  might  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Museum  was  open  daily.  If  Mr.  Graham 
could  not  be  in  attendance,  they  had  only 
to  call  next  door,  and  he  (Mr.  Hall)  would 
be  very  glad  to  assist  anyone  who  was  in¬ 
terested. 

The  audience  were  then  invited  to  view 
the  objects  of  interest  displayed  in  the 
reading-room,  and  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  responded. 
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G.  W.  HAMPSHIRE, 


DECORATOR,  .  . 
PAINTER,  .  .  .  . 
PAPERHANGER, 
G RAINER,  .  .  .  . 

Glass  &  Wood 

SIGN  WRITER,  &c. 


New  Brook  Street, 

ILKLEY. 


Telephone  No.  1^12. 


rj  ESTIMATES  GIVEN.  j{ 


Every  Description  of  Wall 
Decorations  supplied . 


Ail  Branches  of  the  Trade 
practically  dealt  with. 


WALTER  e©OK, 

Saddler  &  Harness  Maker, 

CHURCH  STREET,  ILKLEY. 

Branch  Shop  -  -  -  MAIN  STREET,  BURLE T=  IN-  WHA RFEDA LE. 


Dealer  and  Maker  of  TRUNKS,  DRESS  BASKETS,  BAGS,  and  all  Leather  Goods. 


CRICKET,  TENNIS,  FOOTBALL,  LAWN  BOWLS,  BADMINTON, 
-  LA  CROSSE,  and  - 


ALL  SPORTS  and  GAMES  REQUISITES. 


X 
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REPAIRS  A  SPECIALITY.  | 


INDOOR  GAMES. 


TABIvE  TKNNIS,  CROQUET, 
BOWUS,  BIUBIARDS,  «Sso. 


H.  J.  Rose  &  Co., 


YORKSHIRE  HOUSE, 


Telephone  7v.  1 L,  I*  ID  ~Y  • 


TELEPHONE  .*>  V.  > 


George  Fox, 


PORK  BUTCHER, 

HAM  AND  BACON  CURER, 

:i.  Leeds  Road,  ILKLBY. 


HOME-RENDERED  LARD. 

CELEBRATED  PORK  PIES,  SAUSAGES,  POLONIES,  &c., 

FRESH  DAILY. 


KSTABI J8HED  lOOO. 


GEORGE  CALVERT, 
Practical  Window  Cleaner. 

|  ESTIMATES  FREE.  |{ 

ORDERS  BY  POST  RECEIVE  FULLY  INSURED  AGAINST 

PROMPT  ATTENTION.  .  .  ALL  ACCIDENTS . 

■vsr- 


OFFICE  : 

46,  Wellington  Road,  ILKLEY. 


A.  H.  JACKSON, 

General  ItOUSCDOkl  Sllpplp  Stores. 


Glass,  China,  Fancy  Goods,  . 
Ironmongery,  Hardware,  &  Brushes. 


fi  Choice  Selection  o|  ID.  I  6sD.  Articles. 


NOTE  THE  ADDRESS  : 


32,  Leeds  Road,  ILKLEY. 


Any  Style  you  may  Require. 


V 

A 


No  matter  what  kind  of  Suit  you  may  require, 
Frock,  Morning,  Lounge,  Norfolk,  &c.,  we 
can  give  it  to  you  in  the  very  latest  style — 
guaranteeing  perfect  fit  and  workmanship,  at  a 
price  which  will  convince  you  of  the  advantage 
there  is  in  coming  to  us. 

;K 

ROBINSON  &  CO., 

V  TAIIvORS, 

LEEDS  ROAD,  ILKLEY. 


V 


PORRITT’S, 

LITTLE  LANE  AND  MORNINGTON  ROAD, 

ILKLEY, 

SWEETS,  FEIMTS,  &  HOSIERY. 

Ready=Made  BLOUSES, 
BLOUSE  LENGTHS, 
STOCKINGS, 
PINAFORES,  etc.,  etc. 


A  Good  Stock  of 

FENTS 

IN  ALL  MATERIALS  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND. 


I 
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STOCKINGS  RE-FOOTED. 


AGENTS  FOR  LIPTON’S  TEAS. 


ROBINSON  &  SONS, 

“ILKLEY”  COUCH  WORKS, 

TELEPHONE  44.  Cowpasture  Road,  ILKLEY. 


Mtina g;in $£  Partner  s  T.  A.  HARTLEY, 

Complete  Rouse  furnishers. 

SOLE  MAKERS 

OP  THE 

WORLD  -  -  - 
RENOWNED 

‘Ilkley’ 
Gouch. 

Joiners,  Cabinet  jtfakers,  Upholsterers,  polishers,  Sc. 

- — - — 

CARPETS,  LINOLEUMS,  RUGS,  MATS,  &c.,  &c. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  FURNITURE. 

BEDS  RE-MADE  EQUAL  TO  NEW.  +  CARPETS  PLANNED  &  RE-MADE. 

(Carpets  Thoroughly  Beaten 

By  the  MOST  APPROVED  MACHINERY,  extracting  every  atom  of  dirt,  and 
Reviving  the  Colours;  far  superior  to  vacuum  or  any  other  process . 


ROBINSON  &  SONS  have  been  appointed  SOLE  AGENTS 
-  for  LEAF’S  PATENT  METHOD  of - 

Dry  Process  House  Gleaning, 

Restoring  the  Wallpapers,  Paint,  and  Ceilings  to  their  Original  Beauty, 
without  inconvenience. 


Funerals  Furnished  $  Conducted  throughout 

Rates  of  Hire  °f  qas  . . .  TtiE  breakfast  cooker 

^  COOKERS.  *s  aimost  indispensable  in 

'  Per  Quarter  every  household  during  hot 

domestic  -  l/l  weather . 

CAMDEN . 1/5  - q=5 - 

ECLIPSE . 1/10  ^ 

EXETER . 2/1  BAKERS’  OVENS  will  bake  30  Loaves 

CARLTON  -  2/5  for  lfd. — 2/-  per  quarter. 

- !•>©<•  I - — 

For  Full  Particulars,  apply  to  W.  EVERITT,  Manager,  Offices,  LEEDS  ROAD,  ILKLEYa 


3  0112  061916703 


— •“^==1"  THE  *1^- 

ILKLEY  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

- - J’/*  _ 

GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


Gas  Cooking  Stoves 


ARE  LET  OUT  ON  HIRE  BY  THE  GAS  DEPARTMENT,  AND 


RATES  OF 
HIRE 

MODERATE. 


Fixed  Free  of  Charge. 


•>©«i- 


COOKING  BY  GAS 

is  more  economical  than  by 
coal  fires ,  and  both  time 
and  labour  are  saved . 


